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superb optimism, a belief in humanity, a faith that it could
rise above its animal limitations, that dominated his mind.
There was no lazy acceptance of the somewhat crude
Darwinism of his day, a pessimistic acceptance which may
be compared -with the modern welcome accorded to
popular Freudianism.    To live is a perpetual process of
affirmation,  and also,  essentially, to be placed,  to be
judged: and the judgement of fact must always be accom-
panied by a judgement of values.    This implies intense
intellectual activity during the whole of life, a striving
after lucidity, and a desire for ideal circumstances in which
the intuition can have full play.    "Le drame des person-
nages de Meredith, c'est toujours et essentiellement le
drame d'une sensibilite exigeante"; there are no lumps of
clay who will enjoy life as it is given them, unless, like
Lady Busshe and Lady Culmer in The Egoist, they are
there as material for scorn.    They are concerned with
themselves, no doubt; but they cannot live without think-
ing, so that thought may make them act, to the end that
they may move freely in the world they cannot accept,
and can hardly hope to change.    To be themselves, in
fact, they must move freely in this world: that is why
Meredith chooses aristocrats to portray: Beauchamp is an
obvious  instance.    Feeling,   thought,   intuition,   value,
these things, therefore, Meredith seems able to create
instantaneously and simultaneously in his people, as no
other writer, at least in English, has ever done.    They are
not  presented  primarily   as   physical  portraits:   "such
literary craft is of the nursery".    Diana declared, "the art
of the pen is to rouse the inward vision".    Nor are they
so put together that their emotions can be separated from
the rest of them, for dissection.    That is why, though
they are in continual vibration, they seem so real; they are
"more real than reality"; they have significance, a general
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